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LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 99.) 

A proposal for joining his former companion 
in some Christian labor, in one of the large 
Monthly Meetings in his own Quarterly Meet- 
ing, having been brought under his considera- 
tion, he writes :— 

To GEORGE SANDERS. 


“1808. 3d. mo. 6th.—I am desirous of as- 
suring thee that as far as I have been favored 
with capacity, I have secretly sympathized with 
thee; so much so that I have at times given 
way toa degree of jealousy over myself, lest 
feelings of this sort should so far operate as to 
induce me to manifest my unity with thy con- 
cern, by offering to join thee without being 
called into the work; so that in relation to 
the visit in prospect, the exercise of my mind 
has been principally in desire to make a clear 
distinction between near unity with a beloved 
friend and elder brother in the Truth, and my 
proper share, if any, in the concern. 

Such has been the exercise of my mind, 
and such it remains, that, whilst on one hand 
1 feel afraid to say I am ready; on the other, 
I dare not, by any premature activity of my 
own, foreclose this way, which may possibly be 
appointed me towards the filling up of my 
small measure of suffering in the body.”’ 

The result of this correspondence was, that 
the service was unitedly proceeded with, and 
accomplished to mutual satisfaction. 

Not long after this engagement, he believed 
it to be his duty to hold some meetings with 
the inhabitants of his own immediate neigh- 
borhood. It is to this service that reference 
is made in the following extracts : 


OD 


“7th mo. 19th.—Had I written a few days 
since I should have told of but little more than 
humbling prospects of religious service, and 
very deep discouragements. But now I can 
tell thee of mercy and of goodness; for my 
way has not only been made in some degree in 
the hearts of my friends; but as I have dared 
to step a little into the path of duty that I be- 
lieved opened before me, the Lord has been 
my strength and my shield. Surely if evera 
poor servant had cause to number his blessings, 
and crave a grateful heart for the favors that 
have been unmeritedly dispensed, I must ac- 
knowledge that I have. But even whilst re- 
cording my grateful sense of divine regard, I 
feel secretly instructed to beware of presump- 
tion, Jest whilst acknowledging the goodness 
of the Lord, I should forget that my standing 
is still upon a slippery place ; ; and that my 
safety is only in the sheltered valley of deep 
humility, and the frequent feeling of my de- 
pendence, poverty and weakness. 

The creature is very apt to glory in that 
which is not its own, and to forget in whom is 
the fulness of strength and of heavenly joy. 
Thus far my passage through life has been at- 
tended with much suffering and secret conflict ; 
but I bave not repined. I believe it has been 
all in wisdom inscrutable; and I am led to be- 
lieve that if I am preserved faithful unto the 
Lord, many bitters are in the cup appointed 
for me to drink; but all that I wish to be en- 
abled to desire is resignation under all, and 
through al! to say, Thy will be done. I could 
desire that | might fill up my measure of suf- 
fering in the body in quiet seclusion from the 
world ; if I am favored to prove myself a faith- 
ful steward of one talent it will be enough for 
me. 

But if the prospects which of later days 
have opened with increasing clearness are to 
be pursued, there is not much probability of 
my being able to make provision for the future 
years of my life. This consideration at times 
plunges me very low; it proves my confidence 
almost to a hair's breadth. But when I con- 
sider that my attempts at support for the body 
without the blessing of providence would be 
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unavailing, this seems to stop the train of my 
cogitations, and I repeatedly see 1 must cast 
myself upon the Lord. And as He sustained 
his servants in the days of old, so that they 
lacked nothing, I am inclined at times to hope 
I shall never know the want of food and rai- 
ment. I have stumbled upon a subject that I 
little thought would arise. I have hardly ever 
dared to name it to my most intimate friends.” 

Most of these meetings, to the number of 
about thirty, were held within a short distance 
of Tottenham, in the villages and country 
round—in barns, public rooms, and other con- 
venient localities ; only two or three in Friends’ 
Meeting-houses, and none in other places of 
worship. The time occupied in this labor of 
love extended over a little more than three 
months. 

Only a few months after the conclusion of 
his Christian labors in his own neighborhood, 
William Forster again felt himself called upon 
by his Divine Master to enter upon an exten- 
sive religious engagement in some parts of 
England and Wales, including the attendance 
of the Yearly Meeting in Dublin. He set out 


on this journey early in 1809, and returned 
near the end of the year, having been,-during 
this interyal of eleven months, almost inces- 
saptly engaged in the service of the Gospel. 
With reference to his extensive religious en- 


gagement, he writes :— 

“T often look at it with trembling of spirit, 
as well I may, under the apprehension that my 
feet will often be turned out of the path in 
which many more favored servants are led. 
But it is not for me to point out the way, 
either for myself or others; all I want is res- 
ignation to such a portion of suffering as may 
be administered. In my better moments | 
can commit body, soul and spirit, into his 
hands, who, I trust, is calling for this act of 
dedication to his service. My health within 
the last few weeks has tried me much; but I 
am better to-day.” ; 

At Birmingbam he united with Sarah Hust- 
ler and Mary Capper, in a visit to the families 
of Friends. In the course of this engagement 
he writes :— 

“T hope that a release will be granted in due 
time; and if at the end an assurance is vouch- 
safed that I have been in the way of my duty, 
I think it will be received as an ample recom- 
pense, and the sufferings of the present day 
will, under such feelings, appear comparatively 
light.” 

He crossed over to Ireland, to attend the 
Yearly Meeting at Dublin, after which he re 
turned to Liverpool and pursued his labors in 
Lancashire. 

After being engaged in Staffordshire in at- 
tending the meetings of Friends, and holding 
meetings of a more general character, he writes 
from Macclesfield on the 12th of Sixth month, 
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To His Farner. 

“My mind is just now considerably depressed 
in looking towards a meeting at Congleton 
this evening. It is a town that I have for 
some time had in view, under an <pprehension 
that it wight be right for me to go there on 
such an errand. Afterit was put into a train, 
I was quiet and relieved, and even now I dare 
not call the impression in question. But this 
is a kind of service which with increasing 
dedication I find increasingly awful; yet as 
this sense has at times a humbling effect, and 
excites fresh desire for right direction, I can- 
not wish it were otherwise ; as I trust it may 
tend to my preservation under the various 
trials and difficulties which attend my present 
pilgrimage. When I look at my solitary situ- 
ation, without a companion, it sometimes calls 
for more patience and resignation than I pos- 
sess to behave with that meekness and hum- 
ble submission which becomes a professed dis- 
ciple of a crucified Redeemer. At other times, 
when clothed with the feeling of quiet resig- 
nation, such a calm has been produced that 
all my anxieties have been so far silenced that 
all that I have has seemed too little to offer in 
humble dedication to the glorious cause of 
Christ. 

It is a great satisfaction to me to believe 
that my dear parents are united with other 
Friends of our own meeting in earnest solici- 
tude for my preservation; and I have felt a 
wish that they may be strengthened to give me 
up into his hands who wrought a disposition in 
me to yield myself to his service before I left 
home.” 

Towards the end of the month, after visit- 
ing the families of Friends in Cheshire, and 
holding several meetings, he writes :— 

“Yesterday, at seven o'clock, attended a 
meeting that was held in a barn on the premises 
of one of the Friends. The people were long 
in collecting, but we had at last a large com- 
pany for that neighborhood—most of them liv- 
ing in farm-houses or cottages scattered about 
the country. My service in some such meet- 
ings as these seems like laboring where the 
plough has never gone before; it is but sel- 
dom that I obtain entire relief, yet enjoying at 
times a portion of that peace Iam seeking 
after; and when, under what I have sometimes 
had faith to believe was in degree the pressure of 
the burthen of the word, | feel raised above 
the spirits of the people, and my heart en- 
larged in love, I have been enabled to go on 
from day to day, pursuing what has appeared 
to be the duty of the day, and am sometimes 
strengthened in faith to look forward to pros- 
pects of service for several days to come.” 

Attending a meeting at Bailwomh, he 
adds :— 

‘“ Here my faith was closely tried, as much 
as I have often known it under such circum- 
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stances. I felt, as I had done for several days, 
under a concern to havea meeting amongst the 
Friends’ neighbors; but when I looked about me 
I could hardly perceive a single house. I do 
not suppose there are above two or three, and 
no village within three or four miles. But as 
the concern continued, and my peace appeared 
interested in it, 1 was strengthened to yield to 
the impression. I believe the Friends were 
tried at the proposal, but appearing cautious 
of discouraging it, they gave up the large com- 
modious barn for the purpose. My host went 
in one direction, his son in another, and their 
man in a third, and they sent word by a woman 
in a fourth. It was a Seventh-day evening, 
and many were engaged in attending to their 
hay; but, to the surprise of all, many more 
came than any of us had looked for. They ap- 
peared to be generally great strangers to the 
nature of true religion ; but I was strengthened 
to discharge my duty, and in that I have 
peace.” 

The prospect of visiting many places in 
North Wales, with whose language he was 
unacquainted, and where no Friends reside, 
was formidable to him; but he was comforted 
on finding that his friend, George Jones, who 
had been with him a good deal in Staffordshire 
and: Cheshire, was prepared to join him in the 
service. In allusion to this he remarks :-—“ I 
can but admire, I trust sometimes with the 
feeling of gratitude, the kindness and mercy 
of my heavenly Father in thus-opening a way 
for me to do what I believe to be his will;” 
and he also gratefully acknowledges the kiad- 
ness of his friends, Ollive and Sarah Sims, of 
Stockpart, in giving up their son Joseph, a 
young man about twenty years of age, to be 
their helper. 

Of a meeting held in the Town Hall at Con- 
way, he writes :— 

‘‘[ was for a while under very considerable 
discouragement, observing that the principal 
part of the company were, I supposed, unac- 
quainted with English; but, after a while, I 
ventured to tell the people the leading motive 
of my leaving my father’s house, and of our 
gathering them together at that time, and 
something of the nature and the object of gos- 
pel ministry, so far as I had been acquainted 
with it. This opened the door toa more ex- 
tended field of doctrine, and I was enabled to 
labor among them in an endeavor to gather 
their attention to the gospel of Christ wader 
the feeling of much love; many appeared seri- 
ous, and the solemnity toward the close was 
comfortable and relieving. 

On calling to acknowledge the kindness of 
the person who had helped us to obtain the 
Town Hall, apparently a religiously disposed 
man, he thought most that were there under- 
stood English. I feel much for the natives as 
I pass along—there is an air of simplicity in 


some of the poor, particularly the young peo- 
ple, that interests my best feelings.” 
(To be continued.) 









































[The following report was presented to the 
last Yearly Meeting in London, and gives an 
interesting account of the condition of our So- 
ciety in Ireland.] 


Report of the Sub-Committee for visiting Ire- 
land to the Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

The Sub-Committee, appointed in 1864 to 
pay a visit in gospel love to Friends in Ireland, 
having now completed their service, present 
their report to the Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

On Seventh-day, the 2d of Fourth month, 
1864, most of our number assembled at Water- 
ford, and proceeded in our visit to Friends in 
Munster Province, and in the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the County of Wexford, in the Province 
of Leinster ; returning home after attending 
Dublin Yearly Meeting early in the following 
month. 

We met again at Belfast at the beginning of 
the Ninth month, visiting Friends in Ulster, 
and the remaining Monthly Meetings in Lein- 
ster. In this department of the service we 
were engaged about seven weeks. Three of our 
number have since attended the recent Yearly 
Meeting in Dublin. 

In the course of these several visits we have 
been present at all the Quarterly, Monthly, and 
Particular meetings of Friends in Ireland, and 
at the meetings of Ministers and Elders, where 
such are held. We have visited many invalids 
at their own homes, and enjoyed intercourse 
of a social, as well as religious character, both 
with Friends, and those connected with the So- 
ciety but not in membership. 

In several places, meetings, to which the 
public were invited, were held at the request 
of some members of the Committee, who had 
certificates from their Monthly Meetings. for 
this especial service. 

We have been brought into more or less of 
intercourse with about 3,500 persons, connected 
in religious profession with Friends, whom we 
found distributed among 42 meetings, situated 
in the three provinces already named. In the 
Province of Connaught no meeting of Friends 
exists, and, with the exception of one or two 
families, no Friends are known to reside there. 
Of the 3,500 persons in membership, or other- 
wise connected with Friends in Ireland, nearly 
1000 reside in, or in the immediate vicinity of, 
the city of Dublin, and more than 1000 are 
grouped in or around the populous centres of 
Cork, Waterford, and Helfast. The remainder 
are distributed over the interior, and are, in 
many instances, residing in small isolated meet- 
ings. It was cheering to the Committee to 
find, in several of these smaller meetings, how 
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diligently Friends continue to avail themselves 
of the privilege of attending their Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings in order to their being re- 
freshed and edified together. 

We found here, as in our own land, fhat the 
continued emigration, especially of young men, 
from rural districts into the great centres of 
commercial industry, had contributed much to 
diminish the numbers, and in other respects to 
modify the condition of some of these ancient, 
interesting and, at one time, numerous country 
meetings. To our dear friends who at present 
constitute them, our hearts still turn in warm 
Christian sympathy. We desire that Friends 
may continue to dwell under a lively exercise 
on account of their fellow members, and that, 
through the more frequent appointment of Com- 
mittees, or in other suitable ways, members of 
small as well as of larger meetings may more 
fully partake of the privileges of gospel fellow- 
ship. 

in mingling with our beloved friends who 
reside in the larger meetings, often amid the 
excitements of commercial and city life, we 
were frequently reminded how largely the 
Christian’s course remains to be a continual 
warfare. Wherever placed, and however cir- 
cumstanced, each has his trials to bear, each 
his temptations to wrestle with, each his own 
special dangers to guard against. We were 
encouraged in the course of our visit by instan- 
ces of an endeavor on the part of Friends in 
more affluent circumstances, to do good and to 
communicate, as faithful stewards of their pos- 
sessions. : 

Our visits to the public schools, three in 
number, for the education of the children of 
their own members, were highly interesting 
tous. In all of them, there was the evidence 
of asound Christian concern to promote by 
wise methods the great objects contemplated 
in their establishment. At Brookfield we found 
about 70 boys and girls, children of non-mem- 
bers, receiving an excellent training. This 
school has recently been enlarged, with a view 
to the accommodation of 20 more children; 
and we believe it is doing a good work. 

It was satisfactory for us to find, in one or 
two of the larger cities, Institutes, apparently 
under successful management, providing for 
the social and educational wants of apprentices 
and other young persons residing away from 
home. We were also gratified by observing in 
numerous places, as we passed along, the efforts 
of Friends, by means of First-day schvols and 
kindred agencies, to extend the knowledge of 
Christian truth among the population by whom 
they are surrounded. We are aware of some 
of the difficulties which continue, especially in 
the central and southern districts of the coun- 
try, to restrict, or impede such labors. May 
our dear friends in Ireland be encouraged to 
continued faichfulness in this service of love. 
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The reduced condition of the meetings of 
Ministers and Elders in a considerable number 
of the Monthly Meetings, much impressed the 
Sub-Committee, and we ventured to introduce 
the subject to the consideration of Friends in 
the respective Quarterly Meetings: we have 
since learned with satisfaction that in several 
districts Friends have seen their way to make 
an addition to the number of those already in 
the important station of Klder. 

We contemplate with gratitude the evidence 
that has come before us, of increased religious 
life, leading to devotedness to Christ, on the 
part of many, especially, but not exclusively, 
among the young. With this there are, no, 
doubt, causes of solicitude and even anxiety, but 
we may add, not of distrust. 

Before closing our report, it may be well for 
us to state that in the conclusion of the service, 
we prepared a brief parting salutation to our 
friends in Ireland, which was presented toone of 
the closing sittings of their recent Yearly Meet- 
ing, and by it directed to be generally dis- 
tributed. 

We desire also to record our grateful sense 
of the kindness and openness with which we 
have been every where received. And now, at 
the winding up of our engagement, our hearts 
are enlarged in thankfulness in the remem- 
brance of the’Lord’s mercies to us; and, sensi- 
ble as we are of many imperfections, we have 
been enabled to labor together in great harmony 
and love. 

Wo. MarrHews, 
JoserH PEASE, 
Rogpert Forster. 
W#. TnistLEwaITeE, 


J. B. BratrHwalre, 
RoBert CHARLETON, 
RicHarp Fry, 
Tuomas Haryey. 


EXAMPLE AND PRECEPT. 


I believe we are not yet arrived at the time 
which may liberate those who profess to be 
followers of the Saviour from being, to some 
extent, a separate people. Far be it from me 
to abridge our true Christian liberty. “He” 
only ‘‘is the freeman whom the truth makes 
free ;” my anxiety is that we should not lose 
our Christian liberty by coming into bondage 
with the spirit of the world. We must acknow- 
ledge that, as professed Christians, we are 
taking a very wide sweep into its external 
practice; and if some whu do so are able to 
maintain steadfastly their humility and in- 
tegrity as disciples, very many more are so 
grievously entangled, hindered, and spiritually 
dwarfed by it, that probably they may never 
attain to the full growth of Christian manhood. 

So grievous aud injurious in its baleful 
ramifications is the subject of dress in the 
present day, that, in passing occasionally 
through some of our thronged thoroughfares 
of fashion, and seeing the young girls and 
women—the wives and mothers of the next 
generation—I have understood somewhat of 
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the prophet’s feeling, when he exclaimed, “ O}| 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people.” 
Surely, among religious people, this subject 
should engage more serious attention than it 
generally does, and, perhaps especially, as it 
affects the influence of the Sunday-school 
teacher. What, we may say, will be the natural 
effect of a gaily-dressed teacher upon the 
minds of the little group whom she has 
gathered around her? She may diligently 
and orthodoxly expound to them the “ Sermon 
on the Mount,” or the “ Schenfe of Redemp- 
tion,” but they will be admiring her artificial 
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tact with one of them, and, on that occasion, 
he earnestly recommended the reputed relative 
to throw the child into the river, in order to 
free their house from the presence of a devil. 
As a natural consequence of these modes of 
thought, witchcraft did not present the slightest 
improbability to his mind. He continually 
asserted the existence and frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the duty 
of burning witches. ‘I would have no com- 
passion on these witches,” he exclaimed, “I 
would burn them all!” Calvin, also, when re- 
modelling the laws of Geneva, left those on 
witchcraft intact. Cranmer, in one of his ar- 
ticles of visitation, directs his clergy to seek 


flowers, be twisting an imaginary ribbon into | “‘ for any that use charms, sorcery, enchant- 
tasteful bows like hers, or be counting her! ments, witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like craft 
flounces, her fringes, or her buttons; or they] invented by the devil.” In the reign of Queen 
may be wishing, like a little girl I have heard| Elizabeth new laws were made and executed 
of, that she was “a grown-up woman, to wear! with great severity. Sewell, preaching before 
a dress like the ladies to draggle.” Round | the Queen, besought Her Majesty more rigidly 
the tea-table at home, the young scholars will' to enforce the penalties. On the accession of 
describe with interest the exact minutiz of;that royal booby James I., who had himself 
the teacher’s dress ; but alas! for the ‘‘ Scheme} written a work on the subject, a law was passed 
of Redemption’”—that will have gone in at which subjected witches to death on the first 
one ear and out at the other. |conviction, even though they should have in- 

I know there are “many teachers, who, for flicted no injury upon their neighbors. But all 
conscience’ sake, dress simply, and do not|that had been previously done in England, 
periodica!ly startle the eyes of their young! faded into insignificance, in comparison with 
people into surprise or speculation, but leave' what was done under the Commonwealth, when 
their minds at liberty to receive from her! Puritanism was dominant. A panic on the 
both scriptural instruction and moral influence.} subject of witchcraft spread through the 
In after years, I have little doubt, these chil-!country. Two Presbyterian divines accom- 
dren would acknowledge that their teacher’s' panied a commission that was issued to search 


example was the instruction that sunk the’ 
deepest into their minds.—‘“ Thy Poor 
Brother, by Mrs. Sewell.” 


— 


From the London Herald of Peace. 
AUTHORITY AS A TEST OF TRUTH. 
(Concluded from page 104.) 


But some self-complacent Protestant among 
our readers may exclaim :—Qh! all this is the 
result of Papist error and superstition ; but, as 
soon as the light of Protestantism arose, these 
horrible phantoms, begotten in darkness and 
in ignorance, vanished. 

Well, let us see. And to begin with the 
first and greatest of all reformers, observe what 
was Luther’s teaching on this point. No man 
ever accepted more implicitly or taught more 
earnestly the doctrine of Satanic ageney and 
possession, from which belief in witchcraft 
springs, than did this distinguished man. Ac- 
cording to him, every form of disease might; 
be produced by Satan, or by his agents, the 
witches. Hail, thunder and plague were all 
the direct consequences of the intervention of 
spirits. Men who were supposed to commit 
suicide were in fact seized and strangled by 
the devil. The devil could transport men at 
his will through the air. He could beget 
children ; and Luther himself had come in con- 


out witches, and in Suffolk alone sixty persons 
were hung for witchcraft in a single year. 
Baxter wrote an elaborate work entitled, “ The 
Certainty of the World of Spirits,” to prove by 
a copious induction of the opinions of the pious 
and learned in all ages, the reality of the crime. 
The pilgrim fathers carried the superstition 
with them to the new world. Under the insti- 


| gation of two Paritan ministers, Cotton Mather 


and Parris, a crusade against witches was insti- 
tuted by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which led to a reign of terror that was hardly 
exceeded by that of Robespierre in the time 
of the French Revolution. Multitudes were 
thrown into prison, others fled from the country, 
abandoning their property; and twenty-seven 
persoos were executed, sometimes after a fear- 
ful and prolonged torture. 

When in the reign of Charles II., faith in 
witchcraft was beginning to fade in England, its 
championship was undertaken by an Episcopa- 
lian divine, in a work which Mr. Lecky pro- 
nounces as ‘‘ probably the ablest book ever pub- 
lished in its defence ;” and he was ‘sustained 
by Henry More, Causabon, and Cudworth, cer- 
tainly some of the most learned and distin- 
guished men of whom England can boast. 
Scotland, however, bears the palm for the 
ruthless atrocity of its practices on this subject. 
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“Tn other lands the superstition was at least 
mixed with much of imposture ; in Scotland it 
appears to have been entirely undiluted. It 
was produced by the teaching of the clergy, 
and it was everywhere fostered by their per- 
secution. Eagerly, passionately, with a thirst 
for blood that knew no merey, with a zeal that 
never tired, did they accomplish their task. 
They were the leading commissioners. Before 
them the confessions were taken. They were 
the acquiescing witnesses, or ‘the directors of 
the tortures by which those confessions were 
elicited.” And certainly those tortures, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Lecky, could scarcely be sur- 
passed, one would think, amid “the secrets of 
the prison- house,” which the king of Denmark 
tells his son were enough 


“To harrow up bis soul, freeze his young blood, 
Make his two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
His knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


And let it be remembered, that this terrible 
superstition continued to be held as an essential 
part of the Christian faith by pious ‘and educa- 
ted men to within a century of our own time. 
In 1768, the excellent John Wesley deplored 
bitterly the incredulity on the subject of witch- 
craft which he saw spreading among “ men of 
learning,” as being “in direct opposition, not 


only to the Bible, but to the |suffrage of the 


wisest and best of men in all ages. They well 
know (whether Christians know it or not), that 
the giving up witchcraft is, in effect, giving up 
the Bible.” And even so late as 1773, the di- 
vines of the Associated Presbytery in Scotland 
passed a resolution declaring their belief in 
witchcraft, and deploring the scepticism that 
was general. 

Here then we have a doctrine, solemnly 
maintained and acted upon for sixteen centu- 
ries, by all churches, primitive, Catholic and 
Protestant, in all countries of Christendom. 
Here is a complete catena patrum of defenders, 
extending from Tertullian in the second, to 
John Wesley in the eighteenth century. If, 
therefore, the consensus of the past could estab- 
lish the truth of any doctrine, then its title to 
belief is absolutely unassailable. And yet in 
spite of that, it is now rejected with a mingled 
feeling of abhorrence and contempt, by all but 
the very scum and refuse of the population in 
every civilized land. 

But there are certain points of analogy be- 
tween the defence of witchcraft and the defence 
of the war system, to which we must ask the 
attention of our readers. 

In the first place, then, we find in both cases 
the authority of the most just and merciful re- 
ligion that has ever existed among men pressed 
into the service of a system, which for injustice 
and cruelty might well be regarded as of dia- 
bolical invention. It was in the name of Christ 
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that the laws of witchcraft were enacted ; that 
the commissions to search out-and try the sus- 
pected were appointed ; that the torture was ap- 
plied, and the fires were kindled. And so it 
is still in the name of Christ that war is waged, 
that the banners are consecrated which are to 
wave over fields of carnage, over beleagured and 
bombarded cities, where men, womep, and chil- 
dren are starved or pounded to death, with indis- 
criminate massacre, over ships at sea, which are 
converted by the murderous malignity of human 
passion into little else than floating shambles. 

In the second place, the most zealous cham- 
pions of beth have been members of the cleri- 
cal profession. ‘‘ The zeal of the ecclesiastics,” 
says Lecky, in reference to the former, ‘in 
stimulating the persecution was unflagging. It 
was displayed alike in Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, Sweden, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” They were the first promoters 
of a doctrine which converted “ the good tidings 
of great joy ” into a message of terror and tor- 
ture to all the inhabitants of the earth. It was 
by their instigation that the civil power was 
prompted to enact and to execute upon men, 
women and children, the most cruel and bloody 
laws for an imaginary crime. And when the 
ghastly superstition was at last gradually fading 
out of men’s belief, they were its most tenacious 
defenders to the last moment that a defence 
was possible. And so it is still on the subject 
of war. We venture to say that if the litera- 
ture of this subject were examined, by far the 
largest number of apologies for war, as well as 
the most thorough-going and unscrupulous in 
the character of their defence, would be found 
to have flowed from clerical pens. 

But perhaps another analogy between the 
defenders of war and witchcraft may be found 
in the fact that, although the clergy have been 
in general the most active and strenuous in 
their advocacy, even the most enlightened phi- 
losophers of theirage have by no means been 
exempt from the contagion. Attempts are con- 
stantly made in these days to silence the men 
of peace, by adducing the opinions of distin- 
guished thinkers and writers who have pro- 
nounced in favor of war, not merely as a ne- 
cessity not to be evaded, but as a positive good, 
a valuable aid in promoting civilization. But 
we must say candidly we are by no means ap- 
palled by this array of great names, seeing that 
the greatest of all names in former times may be 
cited as supporters of a superstition the most 
drivelling, as well as the most atrocious practices, 
of their age. Thomas Aquinas, Mr. Lecky tells 
us, was probably the ablest writer of the four- 
teenth century ; and he was a profound believer 
in witchcraft. Gerson, the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, is justly regarded as one 
of the master-intellects of his age; and he, too, 
wrote in defence of the belief. Bodin was un- 
questionably the most original political philos- 
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opher who had arisen since Machiavelli, and, Slavery has not only demoralized the heart of 
he devoted all his learning and acuteness to the South—it has debased its intelligence, and 
crushing the rising scepticism on the subject of left it capable of almost any intellectual folly. 
witches. And among those in England who | Its theories of ethics and politics at and before 
lent the authority of their great reputations to|the rebellion, its rampant schemes of finance 
this barbarous delusion were Lord Bacon, Sir|and government during the rebellion, its at- 
Edward Coke, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas tempted policy in both Church and State, since 
Browne, Selden, and most likely Shakespeare, | the defeat of the rebellion, and especially its 
for Mr. Lecky justly vindicates our great dra-| theories of social and business eelf-recuperation 
matic bard from Voltaire’s criticisms on the | and its consequent treatment of the negro, sur- 
absurdity and grotesqueness of his witch char-! prise the civilized world. There seems to be a 
acters by saying, “It is probable that Shakes-| general lack not only of statesmanlike capacity 


peare,it is certain that the immense majority of 
his most highly educated and gifted contempo- 
raries, believed with an unfaltering faith in the 
reality of witchcraft.” 


a 
From the Methodist. 
TREATMENT OF THE FREEDMEN. 


The Methodist Episcopal Bishop (Elliott) of 
Georgia, speaking of the negroes, says :— 
“ Already they are perishing by thousands, and 
the whole race will now go out before civiliza- 
tion (so called) and competition, as the Indians 
are doing. We can survive the change, and 
one day flourish again; but not they. Their 


fate is sealed, and the edict of Puritanism has | 


already gone forth, ‘If you cannot and will not 
work, you must die.’ ” 


to appreciate the real interests and wants of the 
desolate country; but also of that common prac- 
tical prudence which, in the absence of superior 
or guiding minds, enables tolerably enlightened 
communities to perceive their real interests and 
the immediate means of promoting them. 

The South needs nothing so much as labor. 
It has always, heretofore, protested that black 
laborers alone could do its work; it now has 
these black laborers, placed under circum- 
stances, by freedom, which all history and po- 
litical science testify to be favorable to the de- 
velopment of industry, and yet, before it can 
fairly make any reasonable experiment with 
these laborers, in their new and better circum- 
| stances, it almost everywhere, as by a tacit con- 
|spiracy, attempts to crush them; and church 


There is, says one of our contemporary | dignitaries in Episcopal robes, lift their sacred 


journals, “ something sw//en in the tone of this| hands in hasty prophetic maledictions upon the 


remark.’ There is something worse than that | emancipated millions ! Astonishing folly ! More 
in it; there is inhumanity in it ; it is the hasty | astonishing inhumanity ! 

utterance of the resentful spleen of this church} The American colored man is not deserving 
dignitary against the new order of things in the | of this treatment. We have heretofore shown 
South—not only hasty, but'reckless of all the| that in the West Indies the ascertained results 
claims of the long-oppressed black race on his: of emancipation vindicate him—that even in 
humane and Christian sympathies. What right | Jamaica, the apparent exception, the old maxim 
has any man, especially a Christian bishop, set; has been verified that the ‘‘ exception proves the 
to represent the Redeemer of humanity, to pro-| rule.” In our own country the African has al- 
nounce such a discouraging verdict on the fate| ways shown himself capable of and disposed to 
of these four millions of liberated sufferers, at|labor. He has been barricaded by insuperable 
this early date? However depressed or problem-| prejudices out of almost every opportunity of 
atical their present condition may be, is it the | industrial success, in even our free States, and 
office of a humane, a Christian bishop, to fling| blighted under the shadow of slavery, but he 
them thus away to destruction, before there has| has nevertheless made his humble and honor- 
been one year’s experiment to solve the problem able way among us. Our criminal and pauper 
of their fate? There is no statesman in the| statistics have long since proved that, of all the 
world, except among the late slaveocrats, who| lower classes, he is the least public burden in 
would do so—no scientific political economist | proportion to his numbers—that of all the 
who would not peremptorily deny the reason- | ‘‘ dangerous classes,” he, in spite of his depress- 
ableness of such an opinion, and protest that|ing wrongs, is the least obnoxious to the pen- 
with right treatment this mighty black force | alties of the law. 

could be made a productive element of national| The annals of the world may be challenged 
wealth, incalculably more so than four millions of |in vain for a better example of good sense, of 
black oxen, mules or horses distributed through | prudent self-regard among the lower classes, 
the country. Nor is there any intelligent studeat | than our negroes have shown during the civil 


of the history of the colored race whvu could not 
give the direct lie to this miserable though 
equivocal accusation against the people who 
have hitherto done all the work of the South, 
and fed by unrequited toil their present accusers 
and their children. 


war. And so far as they have been allowed fair 
play, since the war, they have commended them- 
selves not only to the hopeful forbearance but 
to the respect of all impartial observers. Gen- 
eral Fisk, one of the commissioners of Freed- 
men’s affairs in the South, made a speech re- 
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cently in Alabama, and affirmed that, from the 
reports he had received, there has been an 
average of sixty-seven whites to one negro, 
drawing rations from the government. “ It is 
manifest,” says even the heartless New-York 
Herald, “ it is manifest from his statements that 
the Southern blacks are pretty generally at 
work, and tractakJe and well disposed, and that, 
if not tampered with too much by mischief- 
making white politicians, they and their white 
employers will get on together harmoniously.” 
There is nevertheless a large class of Southern 
whites who are doing all they tan to verify 
Bishop Elliott’s prediction—“ their wish being 
father to the thought.” General Fisk has 
lately returned from an inspecting tour, and re- 
ports that there is “a class of former slave- 
holders unsubjugated, and who cling with sur- 
prising tenacity to the old barbarism. The 
Freedmen’s Courts are crowded with colored ap- 
-plicants for wages withheld by their employers, 
and in some localities the crack of the whip and 
the jingle of the shackles are as common as in 
the days of Uncle Tom and Topsy.” He also 
reports that, in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
northern Alabama, lately inspected by him, 
the 7151 freedmen subsisted by the govern- 
ment, on the 15th of July, have been reduced 
to only 779, mostly of the aged and infirm class. 
There is not one too many of these black 
laborers in the South. They will all be needed 
for its legitimate industry. If the sudden 
change in their condition has a demoralizing 
effect on some of them, it is no more than 
would happen with any other race in similar 
circumstances. The true policy of the South 
is to have a little patience, and, meanwhile, 
place before the freedmen the best possible mo- 
tives to work, in the form of good wages, kind 
treatment and ameliorated “ black laws.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 21, 1865. 


J. B. BRAITHWAITE AND J. CROSFIELD.— 
At the close of Indiana Yearly Meeting, our 
friend Joseph Crosfield went to Tennessee, to 
visit the Friends who remain in that State, ex- 
pecting to reach Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
J. B. Braithwaite came directly from Rich- 
mond, Ind., to Richmond, Va., and attended 
the Half Year’s Meeting of Virginia, on the 
9th inst. Hecame to Philadelphia on the 14th 
inst. On First-day, the 15th, he attended the 
Southern District Meeting in the morning, the 
Northern in the afternoon, and the Western 
District in the evening. The afternoon of the 
17th was spent at Haverford College. 


He ex-! 
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pected to attend Arch St. Meeting on the 19th, 
and proceed to Baltimore the next day. 


We take the following from the London 
Friend of the present month :— 


I. SHarp AnD E. Pumpurey IN LABRADOR. 
—Intelligence bas been received of the safe 
arrival of our friends, Isaac Sharp and Edwin 
Pumpbhrey, on the shores of Labrador ; but the 
letters (dated Seventh month 28th) are only 
short, owing to the uncertainty of their reaching 
England much before the travellers themselves, 
who, however, are not expected before the 20th 
of Tenth month, at the earliest. Our friends 
reached Hopedale, the most southerly of the 
Mission Stations, on the 26th of Seventh month, 
after a favorable passage of just five weeks. 
Though the vessel came in contact with ice only 
on the day of her arrival, it was at first thought 
there would be no way of. entrance to the har- 
bor, but the captain felt impelled to make the 
attempt, and to their wondering admiration, 
they found a channel of clear water as if made 
for them; the captain afterwards observed— 
‘It would be wrong not to mark the hand of 
Providence in it.’ To add to the many causes 
for gratitude, they had but anchored, and the 
sails been made tight, when a sudden squall of 
wind came on, with thunder and lightning, so 
that the captain thought the mast must have 
gone had not all been in readiness. 

On the evening of the day of their arrival, 
Isaac Sharp and Edwin Pumplrey were present 
at the usual gathering of the Esquimaux in the 
chapel, when one of the missionaries, ‘ Brother 
Weiz,’ kindly interpreted. Opportunity for 
further service was expected on the following 
First-day, when many of the Esquimaux from 
the out-stations would have arrived. It is pos- 
sible that the ice fast drifting into the bay 
might cause some detention at Hopedale, and 
delay the northward progress of the ‘ Harmony ;’ 
otherwise they expected to set sail for Nain on 
or about the 8th of Eighth month. 

Both our friends remark apon the beauty of 
the flora of Labrador about Hopedale; wild 
flowers of exquisite color and perfume are in 
profusion, forming a pleasant contrast to the 
snowdrifts still remaining. Isaac Sharp and 
Edwin Pumphrey have met with all the kind- 
ness they could desire, and at the time the let- 
ter was written were both in excellent health. 

In addition to the above, we have been 
favored with the following extracts from a let- 
ter of our friend Edwin Pumpbrey, addressed to 
his wife under date of 28th of Seventh month :— 

“ Through a sad accident to a young Esqui- 
maux belonging to a ship in the neighborhood, 
and brought here for treatment, we have an op- 
portunity of sending letters home which we 
most gladly avail’ ourselves of; though the 
time is short and so we must be more brief 



































than we could have wished.” 

















to get clear of the channel. 

















only exceptions. 
fulness in having been spared this trial. 






































love and esteem of all. 














sage of just five weeks.” 














seasons. 

















are in our proper places. 












































unto us. 

















very cordially mentioved in the letters received 
from London. We must wait to see what pre- 
sents during the time the ship stays here, which 
will probably be until the 8th of next month; 











cannot say how long we may be detained. We 
have had a most delightful ramble over the 
rocks, &c., this afternoon. _The country has its 
peculiar characteristics ; one of the most marked 
is its lovely flora. Wild flowers of exquisite 
color and perfume are profuse. The barren, 
rocky islands are very romantic, and have 
quite a charm for me; but nothing compares 
with these lovely little evidences of Creative 
Power, Wisdom and Love.” 
aaptvagdaialladinsendes 
WANTED, 
A suitable Friend for Matron in the Home for Desti- 
tute Colored Children, No. 708 Lombard St., Philada. 
A practical Housekeeper, with a kind interest in the 
welfare of her charge, will be essential. 
Apply to Mary ANN Berttez, 
. No. 151 N. Tenth St. 
Jang THOMAS, 
No. 1423 Filbert St. 


sees 











































10th mo. 17, 1865. 





Marutep, on the 5th of 10th mo., 1865, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Mill Creek, Ind., Henry A. Hocxerr, son of 
Mahlon and Anna Hockett, (the former deceased,) 
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After giving the 
comforting report of the good health of both 
Isaac Sharp and himself, E. P. adds,— The 
lovely weather we had on leaving Gravesend, 
continued for about ten days, which enabled us 
After this we had 
considerable tossing, and the incessant rolling 
of the ship made most of our company sadly 
sea-sick, ‘Sister Weiler’ and myself being the 
I have great cause for thank- 
Dear 
I. Sharp suffered considerably for some days; 
but as the weather became more favorable, all 
mended more or less, and he became very 
bright and cheerful, most kindly prescribing his 
homeepathics for any on board, and gaining the 
We arrived here on 
the 25th of this month, having had a short pas- 
Here follows an ac- 
count of the landing similar to that given above. 
E. P. continues, “‘ We have had many favored 
It is striking to us both how similar 
our exercises are, confirming the belief that we 
This was strikingly 
the case on the only occasion on which we have 
yet had any service here, the subject before 
both being ‘the love of God ;’ though all I had 
to do was to wrestle fora blessing on the labors 
of my dear companion, and to pray that he 
might be helped. Our experience that evening 
was something like ‘a feast of fat things,’ in 
which we were enabled to praise our great 
Master, and to rejoice together in Him; so that 
our sleep, though in a strange land, was sweet 

























We have very comfortable quarters, and are 
most kindly cared for, having, we think, been 


but the ice is coming into the bay, so that we 
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to Eunice Cssory, daughter of David and Anna 
Osborn, (ihe latter deceased,) of the former place. 


MarrieD, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Wittram C. 
Newsy, of Dublin, Ind., to O.ive B. TeRRe.t, of the 
former place. 

ohana 

Diep, on the 11th of Ninth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Thomas T. Hadley, in 
Hendricks Co., Ind., Saran Haptey, widow of Joshua 
Hadley, aged 91 years, 8 months and 28 days; an 
Elder of White Lick Monthly Meeting. ; 

She was always faithful in attending meetings for 
worship and discipline, whenever circumstances 
would admit of it, and manifested a lively interest in 
the affairs of society. She lingered for several years 
with paralysis, but appeared to bear her affliction 
with patience and resignation; and we believe, 
through the mercy of her Redeemer, she has been 
permitted to dwell in one of those heavenly man- 
sions prepared for the righteoes. 


, suddenly, on the Ist of Tenth month, 1865, 
at the residence of his grandfather, Erasmus Nichols, 
Hendricks Co., Ind., ARTHUR Hastinas, aged 6 months 
and 12 days, son of Samuel B. and Matilda Hastings, 
members of Raysville Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 20th of Ninth month, 1863, in Ran- 
dolph Co., N. C., after an illness of twenty-six days, 
Rota Exizaners, daughter of Nathan F. ard Mary 
Spencer, of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting, aged 8 years, 
3 months and 3 days. 


. on the Ist of Fifth month, 1864, in Ran- 
dolph, Co., N.C., Ruta C. Dixon, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Spencer, aged 38 years; a membér of 
Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1864, Emma 
Etpora, aged 4 years, 8 months and 5 days; and 
on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1864, James ARLANDO, 
aged 8 years, 3 months and 7 days; children of Til- 
nias and Rachel Hodgin, members of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


, on the 12th of Nioth month last, Henry, son 
of Charles S. and Martha Hubbard, aged nearly 7 


months, a member of Raysville Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 


, on the 9th of Tenth month, 1865, Rorna, 
daughter of John and Sarah B. Tomlinson, a mem- 
ber of South River Monthly Meeting, aged 1 year, 1 
month and 9 days. 


——, on the 19th of Ninth month, 1865, in Ack- 
worth, Hannan Saver, wife of Winslow Copeland, 
aged 87 years and 19 days; a member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting, N. H. 

e was drawn in early life to choose the good 
part; and as she was an earnest seeker after the 
Hidden Treasure, she felt it her duty, when about 
35 years of age, to leave the Congregationalist 
Society in which she had been educated, and of 
which she was an esteemed member, and seek a 
membership in the Society of Friends, to which she 
was ever after firmly attached. In due time she 
found ber God to be a rich rewarder for all her 
sacrifices. Though great was the cross, great was 
the strength she received from Him, and great was 
her peace. In changing her language, she said, 
“The words in my mouth were sweeter than honey. 
Great peace have they that love thy law.” In 
younger life she often went forty miles to attend her 
own Monthly Meeting. She spoke of the precious 
covering that used to be over her mind from the time 
she left home tiil she reacbed the meeting- house 
door; that it really seemed like worshipping at the 
door of the Tabernacle. She used to refer to her 
own experience to incite others to faithfulness to the 
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pointings of duty, saying that the cross carried at 
arm’s end did seem burdensome, but if brought 
nearer, and faithfully borne, it became as a staff 
yielding comfort and support. Her mind, naturally 
strong, remained clear and comprehensive, and 
brought forth much fruit in old age. She was much 
given to exhortation, and many were her prayers. 
She remarked to those about her that she had been 
permitted to set her foot on the border of Canaan, 
and to remain there for days together; a state in 
which nothing came between her soul and perfect 
peace. ‘Ob,’ said she, “if the suburbs of Heaven 
be so sweet, what must the rest of Heaven be!” 
The last three days of her life she sank rapidly. 
Some of those who were privileged to partake of 
the sweet and holy calm that attended her ‘close 
felt they had indeed accompanied her to the Celes- 


tial Gate, and that she was gone to be forever with 
the Lord. 


——+ sen -— 


THE MORNING DEW FOR 1866. 


The Publisher of the Morning Dew, after two years | 


experience, finds that great benefit would result from 
commencing preparations for a new volume at a 
much earlier period than has been usual. He there- 
fore 1equests agents and others to forward subscrip- 
tions as soon as possible, so that he may be enabled 
to prepare for getting out the third volume. He hag 
fixed the price as follows :— 

For a single copy, postpaid, 

For less than 10 copies, postpaid, 

For 10 and less than 50 copies, “ 

For 50 copies or more, 

Address 


75 cts. 
50 cts. each. 
35 “ “ 
25 “ 
Henry LoNGSTRETH, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philada. 
cinnenatiilllibiinestitiaah 


WANTED, 


A Matron at the “Shelter for Colored Orphans.” 
Application may be made to 
Resecca Fry, 908 N. Fifth street. 
Carouine M. Samira, Chestnut bel. 37th, W. P. 
D. M. Wittiamson, 1024 Arch street. 
Exiza B. Epwarps, 516 Spruce street. 


“ 


 eatem 
From the New York Tribune. 


HOT WEATHER IN ALGIERS. 

Paris, Friday, Sept. 8, 1865. 

The exceptionably hot weather which we 
have had for the last week makes us read with 
additional interest the accounts of a scorching 
sirocco in Algeria, followed by devastating fires. 
A letter from Algiers says :-— 

‘** Almost all the Summer we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves on the coolness of the 
season, and when letters from France com- 
plained of the heat, we recommended our 
friends to come to Algiers for fresh air. But 
we reckoned without our host—the sirocco; 
and now that has come with a vengeance. It 
was prefaced by a tremenduus thunder storm, 
which broke the windows, and roused the popv- 
Jation from their beds. An hour later, all was 
calm; but the old colonists knew what was 
coming, and sure enough next day the sky 
assumed that peculiar violet color which so 
astonishes artists when they venture to pass a 
Summer on the other side of Mount Atlas. A 
few burning gusts of air, feeling and smelling 
like that issuing from an oven when the baker 
opens it to take out the bread, served as the 
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advance guard of the enemy. The temperature 
rose rapidly. On Friday, the thermometer at 
Duchassaing’s Club, with a northern exposure, 
marked 45 centigrade (113° Fahr.) in the 
shade. At El Biar, at the same time, another 
thermometer, also in the shade, but exposed to 
the full blast of the sirocco, went up to 513, 
(124,7,° Fahr.) The most robust man could 
not have crossed the sunny side of Government- 
place without danger. The ground burned the 
feet through the shoe leather; the hand that 
touched any object whatever—a cane or a coat 
sleeve—smarted with pain; the nostrils con- 
tracted, and the eyes closed under the influ- 
ence of the torrid breath of the simoon. In 
many houses, furniture fell to pieces, tapestry 
dropped suddenly from bursting walls, and ceil- 
ings crumbled to pieces and descended upon the 
beads of the inmates like flakes of burning snow. 
Never, within the memory of man, had such 
things been seen in Algiers. At night a fright- 
ful spectacle was seen. From Guyotville to 
Cape Matifou, along an extent of twelve leagues 
of coast, a lurid glow suddenly appeared, be- 
came rapidly more and more intense, and it 
soon became apparent that the whole country 
was on fire. Entire mountains burst forth in 
flame like a volcano, and burning forests lit up 
the waters of the harbor, and made the stars 
look pale. It wasasublimehorror. There are 
rumors of !oss of life, and the damage done to 
property is necessarily enormous. Many farms, 
barns and stacks have been entirely destroyed.” 


— ———~en 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE SINAITIC MANUSCRIPT OF THE BIBLE. 


The library of Haverford College has been 
recently enriched by a gift, which will al- 
ways remain one of its most valued treasures— 
the “Codex Sinaiticus,” in the imperial edi- 
tion, “presented by some of the Trustees of 
the Flounders Institute, Ackworth, England, 
as a small token of their brotherly interest.” 
To their modest inscription, the generous 
donors have added, in the original Greek, the 
appropriate motto, “ Let Brotherly Love Con- 
tinue.” 

The great value of this book consists in the 
fact that it contains a faithful transcript of 
what is not improbably the oldest existing 
manuscript of the New Testament; in addition 
to which, it gives a portion of the Septuagint 
version, the Epistle ascribed to the Apostle 
Barnabas, and a large fragment of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. The manuscript was dis- 
covered in the Convent of St. Catharine, on 
Mount Sinai, by Constantine Tischendorf, the 
most learned and diligent of all editors of the 
New Testament. forty-three leaves of it, con- 
taining a part of the Old Testament, he 
rescued from a basket, into which they had 
been thrown with fragments of other manu- 
scripts for kindling fires, when he visited the 
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convent in 1844. He pronounced them at 
once as ancient as the fourth century of our 
era; but, while the monks permitted him to 
retain the leaves he had saved from the flames, 
on learning their antiquity and value, they 
withheld such other portions as they said they 
had in their possession. Qn his third visit to 
the monastery, early in 1859, when Tischen- 
dorf had already sent for the camels, with a 
view to departure, the steward brought out to 
him a pile of vellum leaves, which he soon 
recognized as belonging to the codex, of which 
he had before discovered a fragment, and con- 
taining, to his unspeakable joy, the whole of 
the New Testament. Taking the treasure to 
his chamber, he’ poured forth his thanks to 
Him who had conferred so great a boon “ upon 
the church, upon letters, and upon himself.” 
The Epistle of Barnabas, now for the first 
time discovered complete in the original Greek, 
he spent the first night in transcribing: ‘ in- 
deed, it seemed impious to sleep.” 

It is needless to detail the steps by which 
Tischendorf succeeded in persuading the 
fathers to offer the whole codex—this “ most 
eloquent witness of ancient truth’—to Alex- 
ander II., the great champion of the orthodox 
faith. The gift accepted, the Emperor signal- 
ized the one-thousandth anniversary of his 
kingdom, in 1862, by issuing a magnificent 
edition of the whole codex, in four folio vol- 
umes. No pains were spared to make this 
edition a faithful copy of the original, and to 
bring it out in a style worthy of its contents. 
Special type was cast, imitating the different 
forms and sizes of the letters in the manu- 
script; and even the spaces between the letters 
were carefully measured, and repeated in the 
printed copy. The edition is printed upon 
paper “ at once fine and strong,” and with ink 
resembling the original in color. The first 
volume contains a great deal of interesting 
introductory matter, and twenty-one fac simile 
plates of the highest paleographical interest, 
most of them exact copies of pages of the 
precious manuscript, taken by the aid of pho- 
tography, and others giving fac simile speci- 
mens of other important manuscripts, for 
comparison. The three remaining volumes 
contain the text of the codex. 

Of this superb work, but three hundred 
copies were printed; two hundred of which 
were retained by the Emperor for his own dis- 
tribution, and one hundred given to Tischen- 
dorf, to be sold for his benefit. Of this hun- 
dred, the Haverford copy is one. 

The Codex Sinaiticus presents every evi- 
dence, both in iis exteroal appearance and its 
internal characteristics, of extreme antiquity. 
Tischendorf—than whom there is no higher 
authority on such subjects—assigns to ita date 
as early as the middle of the fourth century of 
our era, and finds in it indications of superior 





antiquity even to the Vatican manascript, 
hitherto considered the most ancient of all. 
For this costly gift, the Managers of Haver- 
ford College have adopted a minute of acknow- 
ledgment, and directed that it should be for- 
warded to England. May the book ser¥e as a 
stimulus to the study of the Christian Scrip- 
tures in their purest records, and thus promote 
the cause of truth. T. C. 


Amhonmntiliiniinmant 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 
NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA. 
PLaceRVILLE, California, July 12, 1865. 

The pleasant City of Carson, at the foot of 
the Sierras, 16 miles West of Virginia, is the 
Capital of Nevada. It is in a green valley, 
bordering upon the largest and richest farming 
region of the Silver State. But her agricultural 
resources, at best, are not much to boast of. A 
friend of mine believes the Rocky Mountains, 
the Desert and the Sierras rich in minerals on 
the sole ground that they are worthless for any- 
thing else. Indeed, there seems to be a uni- 
versal truth in the quaint lines of old Wither : 

“T’ve heard those say who travel to the West, 

Whence this beloved metal is encreast, 

That in the places where such mineral be 

Is neither grass, nor herb, nor plant, nor tree.” 

At Carson we met the city and State officials. 
They are thoughtful, prepossessing men, older 
than one usually finds in these young commu- 
nities. Col. F. A. Bee of Placerville, builder 
of the Overland Telegraph, accompanied us 
from Virginia City. The Carson paper, in a 
little local quarrel, had just denounced him as 
‘a sort of outside telegraph and railroad run- 
ner” During the public speaking after Mr. 
Colfax’s very warm reception, with banners, 
processions and an artillery salute, the Colonel 
was called out. He said the charge was true, 
and the phrase fitted him exactly. He was a 
runner and an “outside” one. He hadrun a 
telegraph wire, outside of civilization, across 
the American continent, and now he was work- 
ing to run a railroad across. It was “ the re- 
tort courteous,” io its happiest vein. 

A delightful evening drive of 13 miles, up 
the Sierras, brought us to Lake Tahoe. The 
air was sweet with the breath of the pines, 
while the eye feasted on deep green valleys, 
great mountains of rock, and hills studded with 
evergreens. ‘The peerless little lake is up 
among the clouds, more than a mile above sea 
level. It stretches for twenty miles, a shining 
mirror fringed with sombre firs and walled in by 
dark mountains. In the quiet night we strolled 
down to the shore and lounged on a pile of lum- 
ber, listening to the wind’s low moan through 
the pines and the wave’s soft ripple against the 
sand. The crescent moon made in the bur- 
nished lake a great field of light, narrowing to- 
ward us like an inverted A, until, in the low swell 
it broke into a mass of sparkling silver chains. 
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The next morning the melody of singing 
birds awoke me, pouring in through my open 
window at the Glenbrook House. We break- 
fasted upon the lake trout, which weigh from 
1 to 25 pounds. Then we enjoyed a ride of 
two hdéurs upon the little steamer Governor 
Blasdale. Some one suggested that it was 
named for his Excellency because they are 
about the same length—as he stands nearly six 
feet six! Tahoe is, probably, the highest 
water navigated by a steamboat, on the globe. 
It seems perfectly transparent. We could see 
the bottom with great distinctness at the depth 
of vearly a hundred feet. In some portions it 
has been found fifteen hundred feet deep. All 
around, the irregular trace, dividing the sea- 
green of the shallow waters from the sky-blue 
of the profounder depths, is as well defined as a 
chalk line on a blackboard. 

The State line crosses the lake, and we soon 
passed into California. At the Lake House we 
parted from the twenty Nevada friends who had 
accompanied us, and exchanged the steamboat 
for a six-horse stage-coach of the Pioneer Line. 
Whirling along up the smooth, winding, 
graded road, we were among bare granite.peaks 
of white, gray and brown, in air pungent with 
odors of the pine and the slender balsam fir. 
Many noble pines, 150 feet high and straight 
as arrows, are covered on the North side with 
rich, yellowish green moss. Rivulets leap for 
hundreds of feet down the abrupt mountain 
sides, each converted by the jutting rocks, into 
one perfect rainbow of alabaster whiteness. 
They recall the fine conceit of the Spanish poet 
that a brook is the laugh of the mountain ! 

Crossing the summit, 7,160 feet above the 
sea, we looked back upon a grand panorama. 
Far below us glittered Tahoe, brightest gem in 
the mountain coronet of these twin queens, the 
Golden and the Silver State. We saw every 
variety of form and color, mountain and valley, 
the deepest green aud the purest snow. Then 
we began to descend. Here, where the turnpike 
in winter is often obstructed by ten feet of 
snow, pass three telegraph wires and eight 
daily coaches. There are great wooden water- 
tanks two or three miles apart, and through the 
Summer the dusty road is sprinkled by water 
carts for 65 miles! The coaches are heavily 
loaded ; sometimes one carries 24 passengers 
with much luggage and express matter. 

Down the narrow, winding shelf-road our 
horses came leaping at a sharp gallop. Twenty- 
four on the coach, with six horses galloping 
down the Sierra Nevadas, along a winding, nar- 
row, dizzy, sprinkled road, at 12 miles an hour ! 

The road seemed half covered with great 
California freight wagons. One carries from 
six to ten tons, and is drawn by ten or twelve 
mules, each bearing on his saddle four tinkling 
bells. Very striking was the skill and coolness 
of our driver, as we rolled on our winding way 
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among these long teams and ponderous wagons. 
With perfect confidence and the nicest calcula- 
tion, he whirled us around sharp corners and 
through gaps between the freighters and the 
precipice, barely wide enough for our wheels. 
With him, driving long ago ceased to be an ex- 
perimental accomplishment, and became one of 
the exact sciences. 

We passed in sight of the peak made famous 
by Fremont’s humble-bee and rode along the foot 
of a granite wall, thirteen hundred feet high, so 
upright that from the summit one might have 
dropped an apple upon our heads. We dined 
at Straw-Berry Station, which commemorates a 
pioneer named Berry, who used to sell straw to 
the early Washoe pilgrims. Among the beau- 
ties and wonders which feasted our eyes, was 
one striking scene. Fifteen hundred feet be- 
low us glittered a silver-bright section of the 
American river. Hills studded with deep pines 
and firs, and lower, green with delicious grass, 
sloped down to it on all sides with perfect sym- 
metry and regularity. It was the rarest little 
glittering picture, framed in the richest verdure. 

’ Early in the evening we reached Placerville, 

after riding 72 miles in seven hours, including 
all stoppages. How little we comprehend the 
common beauties and blessings of life! In 
1859, returning from a visit to Colorado, after 
leaving the Desert, I thought the first green 
corn-field beside the road one of the loveliest 
things I ever saw. Last Winter, afier escaping 
from prison, the most ordinary comforts—pure 
cold water. untainted air, clean clothing and 
wholesome food—-were luxuries above descrip- 
tion. So, after our long ride over mountain 
and desert, these pleasant valley-homes, with 
trees, and flowers and festooning vines, were 
wondrously beautiful. 

The next morning a final ride of nine wiles 
landed us at Shinkle Springs beside the enor- 
mous freight depot of the Sacramento Valley 
and Placerville Railroad. After two thousand 
miles of stage-coaching, here was the locomotive 
again | 

Spending a few agreeable hours in Sacra- 
mento, we embarked on the steamer Crysopolis, 
much like the Long Island Sound boats, built 
upon this coast, elegantly furnished, and 248 
feet in length. Here we lost sight of the snowy 
mountains, which had not been out of view for 
many hours at once since we first saw them, fif- 
teen hundred miles back, before reaching Den- 
ver. At midnight, in San Francisco, we were 
looking out upon the great Pacific, listening 
for its low voice of lamentation. 

Thus ended our journey across the continent. 
I wish all Americans—men and women—could 
make it. Every one should make it before 
going abroad. Otherwise he will have no just 
conception whatever of his country’s greatness, 
her varied beauties, abounding resources, and 
magnificent future. D. R. 
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Special Correspondence of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


a later period the Creeks and Cherokees fur- 
Fort Smita, ARKANSAS, 


nished to the United States upwards of two 
thousand soldiers, who continued in her service 


until the close of the war. There were also 
The Indian Council, which has been in session|many loyal refugags from these tribes, and 


On THe Borper or THE CHoctaw Nation, 
September 22, 1865. 


at this place since the 8th instant, presided 
over by Judge Cooley, the present worthy 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, terminated 


some from the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Sem- 
inoles, who have found temporary homes in 
the State of Kansas, as have thousands of 





its labors yesterday, and the United States| whites also, from this and the neighboring 
Commissioners have adjourned to meet at such | States. 

time and place as the Secretary of the Interior] The surrender of all the Confederate forces 
may appoint. Their labors were somewhat in-| west of the Mississippi by Kirby Smith would 
terrupted, the last few days of the session, by ' naturally be supposed to have included all the 
the unhealthiness of the place, which prevented | Indians fighting under the same banner and 
the regular attendance of some of the Indian| the same officers. Not so, however, in the view 
delegations, aod induced some to leave for their | of the Indians themselves, who have always 
homes before the final adjournment. There is, | claimed distinct nationalities, which they were 
however, abuodant cause for congratulation in | not yet ready to acknowledge overthrown. They 
what has been effected, and is likely to be, by| were also well aware that their conduct had 
this timely interchange of views between the | destroyed all claims to protection, and to the 


Indians of the Southwest, and the representa- 
tives of the United States Government. 

The official gazette of the Council, which 
was promptly printed and circulated, to the! 
eighth day of the session, inclusive, has not 
since been printed, on account of a want of fa- 
cilities in the only office in the town to com- 
plete the work in time to be of service. I 
therefore purpose giving a brief resumé of the 





compositivn, objects and results, immediate and ; 


expected, of the Council, and will necessarily 
do this in ignorance of how much or how little 
concerning it bas already appeared in your col- 
umns, having been debarred from seeing any 
issue later than that of the 23d ultimo. 

It may not generally be known by your read- 
ers that in the summer and autumn of 1861, 
the so-called Confederate States, through their 
Commissioner, Albert Pike, made treaties of 
alliance with the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, the leading tribes 
of the Indian territory, and also with some of 
those within the borders of Kansas. 

That some of these treaties were made with 
the cordial assent of the Indians, as well the 
individual members of the tribes as of their 
chiefs or governors, there can be no doubt. 
Of others there is every reason to believe, as is 
now urgently claimed by the Indians, that the 
were exacted by threats, supported by Rebel 
bayonets. It will be remembered that the 
Northern boundary of the Indian Territory runs 
east and west, nearly on a line with that which 
divides the States of Missouri and Arkansas ; 
that the latter State was, in 1861, entirely un- 
der Rebel control, and even Missouri, to a very 
great extent, in a similar condition. Immedi- 
ately after the execution of the treaties referred 
to, several regiments of Indian soldiers were 
organized in aid of the Confederacy, and the 
battle-ground for years covered the country of 
the Cherokees, the northernmost tribe within 
what is known as the “Indian Territory.” At 





annuities guaraotied them by the United States 
Government. They, therefore, continued their 
hostile attitude long after other Rebel arms 
were laid down, and desired to treat with the 
United States afresh for the continued occu- 
paucy of their immense landed possessions, the 
restoration of their annuities, and the continu- 
ance of slavery, which had been indulged in 
for many years by the larger tribes. It was 
with this knowledge that President Johnson 
determined to meet his erring children in a 
spirit of magnanimity : to allow them the con- 
tinued possession of their old homes, and re- 
store their former annuities, under proper as- 
surances and guaranties of their future good 
conduct, but also to seal the entire abolition of 
slavery as well in the Indian country as in the 
States of the Union. The annuities of the 
four years of rebellion had already been ap- 
propriated in the support of the loyal refugees 
of the respective tribes to which they were 
due. 

In the composition of the Commission ap- 
pointed to effect these objects were two remark- 
able features. Colonel Ely S. Parker, one of 
its members, is himself an Indian of the Ton- 
awanda band of Senecas, of the State of New 
York, a man of much culture as well as native 
intellect, and having a lively interest in the 
advancement of his people, of whatever tribe. 
He has been for about eighteen months past, 
and still is, on the staff of General Grant, act- 
ing as his Private Secretary. His appoint- 
ment asa member of this Commission gave 
immediate assurance to the Indian Delegates at 
the Council of the friendship of the President, 
and his intention to treat them with fairness 
and liberality. ‘The same may be said of the 
appointment of your fellow-townsman, Thomas 
Wistar, a member of the Society of Friends, a 
long-tried and faithful friend of the L[odian, 
who not only received the appointment without 
the solicitation of himself or friends, but con- 
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sented to it at much personal inconvenience, 
and at the request of Secretary Harlan, and 
Judge Cooley, the new head of the Indian 
Bureau. 

By the articles of appoingment addressed to 
the several members of the commission, they 
were authorized to make a treaty or treaties 
with any of the nations, tribes or bands of Ip- 
dians located in the State of Kansas, in the 
Indian Territory, or on the plains west of said 
State or Territory; and these several tribes 
were notified of the appointed Council, through 
their respective agents. The time appointed 
for the meeting was the Ist instant. Four of 
the Commissioners reached Fort Smith on the 
5th, after a long and tedious overland journey 
from Jeavenworth, Kansas. Their colleague, 
Brig-General Harney, United States Army, 
had arrived previously, by the river route. 

Few of the Indian delegates had yet arrived, 
and these representing only the loyal tribes. 
The disloyal, who some time since united in 
what they termed the “ Indian Confederation,” 
were then in council at Armstrong Academy, 
about one hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
this, in the Choctaw country, considering the 
‘« propriety of their being represented at this 
council, and the policy which, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be necessary or proper for 
them to pursue.” Their military forces were 
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still organized and awaiting the result of the 


pending deliberations. It was finally decided 
to appear at the Council, hear what the Govern- 
ment had to say, justify their course in link- 
ing their fortunes with the Confederacy, re- 
claim their annuities from the United States, 
and demand either the continuance of slavery, 
or remuneration for their-slaves. So they came, 
arriving here about the 15th inst., accompanied 
by an escort of cavalrymen, clad in Confederate 
rey. 
. The Council being now full, we found rep- 
resentatives of the following Nations and Tribes 
in attendahce, the present population of each, 
according to census or the best authority within 
reach of the Indian Bureau, being as annexed : 
Resident in the State of Kansas— 
Wryandotts......c-ssesseseeseeeees 554 
Shawnees. 860 
Osages. 4,098 —5,512 
Resident in the Indian Territory— 
Quapaws.....0.- ceeeeeeeeees deta 
Senecas and Shawnees. 
Senecas.......eceeeeeees ° 
Cherokees 


Demabtees i is ois nce. cvetsiecs oes 2,000 
Choctaws........+++. patriddideatities 13,000 
ChickasawS..........ssseessee+0+. 4,000 
Weihitas, Caddoes and Ca- 
mancheS............00-seeeeeeee 2-200 —50,474 


55,986 
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Or about one-sixth of the whole Indian popu- 
lation of our country, now estimated by the 
Indian Bureau at 350,000. At the opening of 
the war the number in the tribes located in 
the territory exceeded the above estimate by 
nearly 14,000. About 10,500 slaves (of Af- 
rican descent) were held by the members of 
these tribes. 


I will reserve for another letter, which I in- 
tend shall closely follow this, a summary of the 
Council work, including the principal points of 
the treaties drawn up for signature, embodying 
the Government plan for the settlement of all 
matters now open, affecting the interest and 
future welfare of the Indians of this section, 
and which, it is confidently expected, will be 
duly executed during the approachiag winter. 

(To be concluded.) 
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* As one whom His mother comforteth, so will I comfort you: 
and ye shall be comforted.” Isaiah, 66 : 13. 


Lord, a little tired child 
Comes to Thee this day for rest ! 
Take it—fold it in Thine arms,— 
Soothe its head upon Thy breast. 
Through a night of wind and storm, 
By a dark and lonely sea, 
Beaten back by breakers strong, 
Has its pathway seemed to be. 


Weary, breathless, battered, bruised, 
Lo! it leans on Thee for rest; 

Take it—fold it in Thine arms, 
Soothe its head upon thy breast ! 


Whisper, as it sleepeth there, 
Tenderest, sweetest lullabies ; 

Till it smiles, as infants do, 
Dreaming of the happy skies. 


Then, dear Lord, thus comforted, 
Rested with Thy perfect rest, 

It shall sing to weary hearts 
What it learned upon Thy breast. * 


—— _-—~+- <0 


HAVE FAITH AND STRUGGLE ON. 


A swallow in the Spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the ground. 
She found the ruin wrought, 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked band or chance again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 
What Truth is here, O Man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Hath cloud o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Fairs, and struggle on! 


*2 Cor. i. 3, 4. 
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PROTECT THE BIRDS. 


Ata meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, held lately, Dr. Trimble 


said that he had recently visited the grounds | 


of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
at Philadelphia, where the good effects of pro- 
tecting birds are very strikingly exhibited. 
About fifty acres are enclosed by a high stone 
wall, and for twenty-five years no one has been 
allowed to discharge a gun on the grounds ex- 
cepting Dr. Trimble, who, for scientific exami- 
nation, has been allowed to shoot two or three 
birds not to be found elsewhere. In consequence 
of this protection, all the birds that will live 
there are found in the enclosure in great num- 
bers. There are cherry trees in the grounds, 
and when the cherries first began to turn red 
the trees were swarming with birds, especially 
the grakle, or crow blackbird. But they soon 
become cloyed with the fruit, and by the time 
cherries were ripe, had almost entirely ceased 
to eat them. Dr. Trimble visited the grounds 
in company with a number of naturalists, and 
they made a search for worms, but none were 
to be found ; the birds had exterminated them. 
Two crow blackbirds were shot and their crops 
examined; not a fragment of a cherry was 
found in either, but the crops were filled with 
water beetles from the neighboring marshes, 
showing that the birds had learned to come 
to this enclosure for protection, even when they 
were obliged to seek their food elsewhere.— 
Scientific American, 


—_—_—_—_—— 8 
A CHRISTIAN PYAYER. 


My God, in me thy mighty power exert ; 
Enlighten, com’‘ort, sanctify my heart ; 
Sweeten my temper and subdue my will ; 
Make me like Jesus: with thy spirit fill. 

I want to live on earth a life of taith; 

I want to credit all the Bible saith ; 

I want to imitate my Saviour’s life— 
Avoiding lightness, gloom, and sinful strife. 
I want to bring poor sinners to thy throne; 
I want to love and honor Christ alone ; 

I want to feel the Spirit’s inward power, 
And stand prepared for death’s important hour ; 
I want a meek, a gentle, quiet frame, 

A heart that glows with love to Jesus’ name ; 
I want a living. sacrifice to be 

To Him who diea a sacrifice for me. 

I want to do whatever God requires ; 

I want my heart to durn with pure desires ; 

I want to de what Christ my Lord commands, 
And leave myself, my ail, in his dear hands. 
O Lord, pour out thy spirit on my soul; 

My will, my temper, and my tongue control ; 
Lead me, through life, to glorify thy grace, 
And, after deatb, to see thee face to face. 


——__>-20 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fornicn InteLLicence.—Liverpool advices are to 


the 6th inst. 


The Fenian arrests continued, the total number 
A suspicious vessel, 
bearing the Ameri:an flag, and supposed to be one 
of those reported to be expected with arms, had ap- 
peared off Queenstown, Ireland, but again put to sea. 


in all places being about 200. 


| Were committed for trial for high treason. 
} 
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The preliminary examination of some of the Fenians 
at Dublin was concluded on the 2d. The prisoners 
They 
denied the charge brought against the alleged con- 
spirators, that an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
higher classes was meditated. 

The annual meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
sociation was in progress at Sheffield. 

The British revenue returns were highly satisfac- 
tory. The reduction was very slight, notwithstand. 
ing the great reduction of taxation. 

A meeting has been called in London, of persons 
interested in such of the old American securities as 
have recently been in arrears in consequence of the 
war. These are the bonds of Virginia, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Mississippi, and of the various banks and railways 
of those States, the whole of which represent a very 
large amount. The Daily News says that if the in- 
debted States should stipulate for an arrangement 
fur funding the arrears of dividends, it is probable 
the creditors would be disposed to meet them half 
way. 

The publication by the American press of the 
names of a number of alleged subscribers to the 
“Confederate” loan in England,it is said from a list in 
the bands of our government, had caused some ex- 
citement, and several of these named have published 
denials that they held any interest in that loan ; 
among whom are W. &£. Gladstone, Laird, the Liver- 
pool ship-builder, the editor of the London Times, 
and the proprietor of the Morning Post. 

The Bank of England, the Bank of France, the 
Bank of Frankford and the Bank of Prussia, had all 
advanced their rates of discount. 

The weather in England had been unusually hot | 
for the season. It was reported that a case of 
cholera had occurred at Southampton, England, 
and one of yellow fever at Swansea, Wales. 

The Austrian Ministry was said to have addressed 
a dispatch to most of the European governments, ia 
which it is declared emphatically that the late im- 
perial manifesto must be taken to imply that the 
Austrian government is sincerely bent on governiag 
with constitutional and representative forms. 


Centra America.—The latest advices represent 
very great dissatisfaction as existing throughout the 
other Central American republics against Salvador, 
on account of the treacherous execution of ex- 
President Barrios. The present President of Salva- 
dor, Duenas, it is stated, keeps his nouse guarded, 
and dares not go abroad or receive any one, for 
fear of being assassinated. 


Mexico.—The accounts from this country are con- 
tradictory as usual. It has been reported that 
Juarez had crossed the Rio Grande, witt some of the 
leading officers of his government, and taken refuge 
in Texas ; a statement which the Mexican Consul at 
New York, on the uuthority of official advices re- 
ceived by him from El! Paso, of later date than the 
alleged departure, declared to be incorrect. 

Domestic.—A special embassy from the Bey of 
Tunis, the first ever sent from that country hither, 
has arrived at Washington. It is charged with 
messages to our government of condolence on the 
murder of the President and of congratulation on the 
subjugation of the rebellion and the restoration of 
peace. It also bears a letter of condolence to the 
widow of President Lincola, and one to Secretary 
Seward congratalating him on his escape from at- 
tempted assassination. 

President Johnson issued a proclamation on the 
12th inst., revoking the declaration of martial law 
in Kentucky which was made by a proclamation 
of 7th mo. 5th, 1864. 
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An order by the President, dated the 11th inst., 
directs that Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, 
John A. Campbell of Alabama, John H. Regan of 
Texas, George A. Trenholm of South Carolina and 
Charles Clark of Mississippi, lately in rebellion 
against the government, and then in close custody, 
having made their submission to the authority of 
the United States and applied for pardon, and the 
authority of the governwent being sufficiently re- 
stored in the States aforesaid to admit of their en- 
largement from close custody, they shall be released 
on giving their respective paroles to appear at such 
time and place as the President may designate, to 
answer any charge that he may direct to be preferred 
against them, and also that they will respectively 
abide until further orders, each in the State above 
designated as that of his residence ; ard if the Pres- 
ident should grant his pardon to any of said per- 
sons, such parole shall be thereby discharged. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau has recently ordered the 
restoration of abandoned lands in sume parts of 
Virginia to their owners, who have returned and 
complied with the conditions required. Gen. Howard 
has gone on a tour of inspection to South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Previous to his departure, he 
received an order from the President, setting forth 
that certain tracts of land on the coast of the 
States above mentioned, at the time mostly vacant, 
had been set apart by General Sherman’s order for 
the benefit of refugees and freedmen; that an ex- 
pectation had been thereby created that they would 
be able to retain possession of such lands; out that 
many of the former owners are now earnestly solici- 
ting the restoration thereof, and promising to absorb 
the labor and care of the freedmen ; directing him 
to proceed to those States, and endeavor to effect 
an arrangement mutually satisfactory to the freed- 
men aud the lund owners; and empowering him, 
in case he can effect such arrangement, to issue 
such o1ders as may be necessary, after a fuil and 
careful investigation of the interests of the parties 
concerned. 

It is stated from Washington, D C., from official 
sources, that during last.month, of 15,740 freedmen 
in that city, 350 received government rations; of 
498 on government farms in Maryland, 250 were 
subsistea by the Bureau ; of 1,070 atthe Freedmen’s 
Village on Arlington Heights, 117 received rations, 
and of 8,000 in Alexundria Co., Va., 107 were thus 
supported, No rations were issued to the freedmen 
of Loudon and Fairfax counties, Va., which contain 
respectively 6,000 and 3,000 colored inhabitants. In 
gowe instances more rations are issued to the freed- 
men than the number mentioned, but they are given 
in part payment of labor done for government, not 
as a gratuity. The Assistant Commissioner for 
Kentucky and Tennessee, reports that 979 freedmen 
received rations ia Tennessee on the 20th ult. but at 
present all have been supplied with labor and are 
self. supporting. 

An organization has been formed in New York, 
unger the title of the American Land Company and 
Agency, which proposes to act as an agent to bring 
into communication those at the South who have 
land to se!l or resources to be developed, and those 
ut the Nurth or elsewhere who have either capital, 
skill or labor which they wish to invest in agricul- 
tural or other industrial pursuits in that section. 
Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts is the President of 
the company, and F. E. Howe the General Agent at 
the North ; office No, 75 Broadway, New York. 

Mount Hood, in Oregon, bas been in a state of 
eruptivn since the 23d ult., a fact which may have 
some connection with the recent earthquake in Cal- 
ifornia. 


REVIEW. 


Most of the business part of Belfast, Me., was 
burned on the 13th inst. The fire raged for eight 
hours, destroying over 100 buildings. 

During the late Council with the Indians, held at 
Fort Smith, the Governors of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws addressed a communication to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, asking that the United 
Siates government would send a cavalry force into 
their country to enforce the laws regulating trade 
and intercourse; that troops or mounted police, 
composed of Indians of those nations, should be 
organized under the authority of the United States, 
to aid the United States forces in preserving tran- 
quiliity, and to act under the direction of the Indian 
rulers in enforcing the local laws of those nations ; 
also representing that in giving up their rights of 
property in their slaves, they diu not wish to be con- 
sidered as abandoning all interest in their present 
and future welfare, and asking that an agent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau should be sent to each nation, 
with power to provide for and exercise proper con- 
trol over the freedmen, and do such other things for 
them as their new relations in life may suggest, and 
the good of the country require. 

The Salt Lake News of the 13th ult. reports a heavy 
snow-storm on the 9th in that valley, extending east 
to Fort Laramie, leaving six inches of snow on Green 
river, and a foot on some other parts of the section 
Visited. 

Provisional Governor Sharkey of Mississippi has 
issued a proclamation, declaring that in all cases, 
civil or criminal involving the rights of negroes, the 
testimony of negroes may be received in the civil 
tribunals of that State, subject to the common law 
rulés of evidence, as regards competency and cred- 
ibility, which prevail in regard to white persons ; ac- 
cepting the proposition of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Freedmen for that State, to transfer to the 
civil authorities on these conditions, the trial of all 
such cases, and to dispense with freedmen’s courts ; 
and instructing all judicial officers and magistrates 
to act accordingly, until the Legislature shall act 
upon the subject. 

Governor Boreman, of West Virginia, has issued 
an important proclamation in reference to the efforts 
of evil-disposed and seditious persous in the county 
of Jefferson to incite the people there to resistance 
to the laws of West Virginia, by holding an election 
of delegates to the General Assembly of Virginia, 
claiming that county to be in the State of Virginia. 
The Governor orders the arrest of all parties offend- 
ing, and calls upon the United States military au- 
thorities to aid the civil authorities to prevent such 
election. 

Tbe whole number of postal routes contracted for 
in the Southern States, thus far, is 84. The whole 
number of post-offices reopened is 807, leaving over 
7,000 yet to be opened. 


The Legislature of Mississippi, under the amended 
Constitution, met on the 16th inst., and Gen. Hum- 
phreys was inaugurated as Governor on the same day. 


The Savannah Republican of the 12th inst. says 
that full returns of the election from the southwest- 
ern counties of Georgia show results gratifying to the 
loyal men of the State; the ynconditional Uzion 
ticket having received large majorities iz nearly 
every county, Of fourteen counties revurned, only 
two cast votes for camdidates of doubtful loyalty or 
known Secession prociivities. 


Of eignt candidates for Congress who are believed 
to be elected in Virginia, two have openly declared 
that they cannot take the oath required by act of 
Congress of all United States officers, including 
members of Congress, that they have not actively 
aided the rebellion. 
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